to dash to the A.R. Shelters if the hotel people notified us to
do so. We had been told the rocket guns were not fired
unless the enemy was overhead and flying low. They are
precision guns and fire directly on the target; but, although
they are very powerful, they apparently haven't a very long
range. The noise they made was incredible; as if Jerry
was dropping blockbusters. I really thought we had
been hit.

Mary had been through it all many times over, on all the
war fronts. She said the thing to do was to stay there in the
room unless someone came and yanked us out. The only
one who did turn up was Stanley, who came running down
the corridor to see if we were all right. Stanley had been
bombed out of four different homes during the blitz, and,
as he put it, he was "fed oop with it all."

They chased Jerry out to sea about 3.20 a.m., then the
"all clear" sounded, and we went back to bed and to sleep.

Next day Richard rang up to find out how I felt about it
all. Now I could speak as a war veteran and I told him
rather loftily that it felt better than being three thousand
miles away, getting the news over the radio, and wondering
where and how he was.

I saw some of the night's damage that day and the next,
during which our unit covered the entire Southampton area.
There was a new and very nasty hole in the side of the
building next to our hotel. We had been lucky.

Every noon we put on the show at a plane factory or a
shipyard or in a hangar for the workers, and at night we
gave concerts at the camps. At the Civic Theatre in
Southampton we played to some four thousand men and
women, representing all the Allied nations and all branches
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